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ABOUT dOHra THEfi£. 




ETLET ABBET,wliicli 
is about two miles and a 
balf &om Southampton^ 
may be reached either 
by land or water. 

Themore speedy route 
I is by land. The most 
agreeable of the two^ 
perhaps by water. 

First of all then, by land. Having crossed 
the Eloating-Bridge, which is within five minute's 
walk of the South-Westem Terminus, we see to 
our right the Cliff Hotel, from whence conveyances 
may be obtained to the Abbey. Should the visitor 
decide to walk, which will well repay him for his 
trouble, the first turning to the rights after pMsing 
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9 eVIDB TO nZTLST ABBBT. 

the Hotel, will take him by a direct road to Netle]^ 
If the tide be high, the walk is a very pleasant one. 
On the one side we have a beautiful view of the 
Docks and the Southampton Water, with the village 
of Hythe and the skirts of the New Forest on the 
distant shore, and on the other side we have green 
fields and Woodlands, and the tail and leafy grove 
of Weston, whose cool, green shadows, that 
tremble and flutter through the leafage, fall softly 
down to refresh the pedestrian. Passing a rude 
sea-weed hut on the open shingle; apparently 
erected on Ancient-British principles of Arch- 
itecture but reaUy constructed by a nineteenth- 
centuiy fisherman, to hold his boats and nets; 
our road winds through West Wood, a tangled 
copse of beeches and hazels. A little hill as* 
cended and to our left we have the Netley Hotel. 
On the other side, at -the foot of a beautiful 
sloping lawn, stands the Eort, shaded by graceful 
trees, and a stone's throw further on is the 
entrance to Netley Abbey, whose grey walls we 
already see peeping through the wood. 

Or, if you will visit our fine old ruin by water, 
a boat from the Southampton Quay, will land you 
•lose to the spot. 
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▲BOITT eOHTft TmOM. f 

On a still snimner evening, wlien fhe twilight 
and the moonliglit, and the lamplight of the dis- 
tant town, are all struggling for the mastery, a 
trip by water to the Abbey will not readily be 
forgotten. The boat on the calm, bright river — 
the ripples that follow in the wake, tipped with 
glancing silver by the glimmering moonlight which 
is rapidly spreading over the heavens and driving 
away the last lingering streaks of red and purple 
from the west — ^the water chuckling under the 
bow — ^the holes which our oars break in the 
glittering sheet of brightness on which we float, 
holes which become the graves in the shining sea 
for our shadows as we pass — ^themoon and the sky 
above, and the moon and the sky that glitter far 
down in the water beneath us — embowered in 
sombre trees in the distance, the grey old Abbey 
whither we are bound — all render the row to Netley 
at eventide as attractive as an excursion with the 
fabled Sinbad the Sailor to the Loadstone Moun* 
tains. Moreover, when the streaming moonlight 
brings out into bold relief the shafts, and the 
columns, and the traceried windows of the Abbey 
Church, and throws great, slanting, black shadows 
%CT0BB the Chancel, we see the grey old pile with 
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8 eVIDB TO KE^LET ABBET. 

a chatm that the bright sun neyer shines oil 

Netlej Abbey is loyely at any time. Some 
will seek it at snnsety to watch how the hazy 
shadows throw its tall arches into dim and myste- 
rious perspectiye— how the last rays of the 
coloored sun-light, falling fitfully through the 
windows of the Abbey Church, illumine its rich 
groinings with a glory of their own. Others will 
yisit it in the early morning, when the beads of 
dew are sparkling like diamonds on every blade of 
grass. Soit^ mes enfans^ but for my own part, who 
seek not damp feet before breakfast, I would go to 
the Abbey and see it e'en as Ingoldsby saw it. 
He says 

** I saw thee Netley, as tlie gun 
Across the western wave 

Was sinking slow, 

And a golden glow 
T» thy roofless towers he gaye.] 

And the ivy sheen, 

With its mantle of green, 
That wrapt thy walls around, 

Shone lovelily bright 

In that glorious light. 
And I felt t'was holy ground. 
Then I thought of the ancient tira»— 
The days of the monks of old, — 
When to Matin and Vesper and Compline chime» 

The loud Hosanna roU'd, 
And thy courts and 'long-drawn aisles* among, 
Sweird the full tide of sacred song."* 

* Ingoldsby Legends, p. 299. 
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VrjSTLEY ABBET AS IT IB. 



ETLET ABBEY is in the Early 
Eiiglisli style of arcMtecture, and 
built of Caen and Purbeck stone. 
The slender shafts of the 
Chapter House, the brack- 
ets and many other oma- 
"mental parts, were of polished 
Purbeck marble, but with rare 
exceptions these beautiful relics have 
been wantonly removed for the adornment of 
private mantle-shelves. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of the North 
Transept and the Chancel piers and Clerestories, 
which were pulled jiown for materials for other 
buildings at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, and although the Abbey Church has no 
other roof than the far Blue sky, yet with aU these 
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10 'fiOTDB TO STETLET JLBBET; 

injuries its grey old ruins are extremely beautifiiL 

Witliin the last twenty years the Abbey en- 
trance would appear to have been indulging in a 
game at " hide and seek." Of old we entered by 
a door leading to the Cloister Court. Our next 
visit, after an interval of a few years, found this 
door nailed up and the entrance removed to the 
Nave of the Church. Now our entrance has run 
round to the old spot — by the Cloister Court — 
the very old spot where the wayfarer whilome did 
knock at the Abbey gate to le admitted by the 
porter of the good monks of yore. 

And this is not the only alteration which the 
visitor will notice since the repairs of the Abbey 
in 1860-1. 

A wide gravel drive, raised in some places 
twelve feet from the ground, round the whole 
ruin, affords several new and beautiful views of 
" Netley Abbey as it is." 

The masses of rubbish which had accumulated 
in the Abbey Church have been cleared away, and 
the ground restored to its original level, thereby 
bringing to light the bases of the Transept Piers 
and many other features of interest which had 
been previously deep under ground. 
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SnBTLET ABBBT A8 Tf IS. 11 

The timely insertion of a stone here and there, 
to prerent some parts of the walls falling down 
from want of proper support, will preserve the 
beauties of the ruin for many a long day. The 
modem brick-work has been entirely removed 
wherever the safety of the fabric would admit. 
Whole arches and windows which had been long 
built in with rubbish have been re-opened. 

And though several of the trees have been cut 
• down which previously grew so luxuriantly in the 
Abbey Church, and though the wild ivy has been , 
torn away from many a carved window where itl 
had been greenly trembling in the breeze thafe 
blew over our fore-fathers' graves long ago, yel? 
anoth^ year or two will restore us Netley Abbey, 
a more romantic and lovely ruin than ever, for the 
needful pruning away of a tree or two and the 
judicious removal of a superabundant branch of 
ivy* 

The Abbey is open to the public on all days 
of the year, (except Christmas Day, Good Friday, 
Sundays, and Thursdays,) from Ten o'clock in the 
morning till sunset. 

Thursday in every week is reserved, in order 
to afford an opportunity to parties requiring the 
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J2 QVUifE TO NETLET ABBEY 

1186 of the Abbey for special objects, to secure the 
-eame, for which purpose a written application 
iQUst be made to Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq^ 
Cranbury Park ; or to his agent, Mr. Charles Pink, 
Wood End, Pareham. 

Proceeding to the entrance gate on ihe south 
-«de, we are admitted by the Porter on electro- 
typing him, or in other words, on making a small 
deposit of copper in his hand, to the amount of 
two-pence per head. 

The Porter's house, on the left of the entrance, 
iias been repaired and partially rebuilt during the 
present alterations, for the residence of the man 
who has the care of the Abbey. To the right of 
the entrance are the remains of several ruined 
buildings built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Through a second doorway we enter the 
•(yLOiSTEE CorBT and commence our explorations^ 
'This court is 114 feet square, and has also been 
known as the Fountain Court, probably from its 
liaving once possessed a fountain in the centre, 
supplied with water from the Pish-Ponds. This 
court was originally surrounded with cloisters, 
which were removed when the Abbey became 
private property. The "weatherings" of these old 
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dbister roofs may etill be traced. Abore them, 
on the South wall, are the narrow windows which 
lighted the apartments of the monks. On this 
wall the remains of the Lavatories may also be 
seen. Against the west wall is a ruined building 
which has been used for the conyenience of tea- 
parties. A well for the same purpose has been 
sunk close to the spot. The Corbels which sup- 
ported the uprights of the roof timbers on the 
West side are very interesting. A large carving 
of a horse, which was removed some years ago, is 
said to have formed part of the parapet on the 
North side. To the right hand of the entrance 
door is a cayity in the waQ from whence a chest 
of treasure is traditionally reported to have been 
removed. A man who had continually seen in a 
vision a spot in the Abbey containing hidden 
treasure came to this wall and discovered the- 
chest. He was not sufficiently cautious in his 
mode of procedure, however, and the booty came 
to the knowledge of his master, who speedily 
secured it without the trouble of dreaming. So- 
runs the story, which as a faithful Mentor I am- 
bound to submit to my reader, though without 
vouching for its authenticity. NeverthelesSi all 
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14 &UWE TO 17ETLET 13BST, 

recusants are confidently referred for corroboration 
to the hole in the wall. 

A newly-opened archway, on the north side of 
the Cloister Court, conducts us immediately into 
the Abbey Chttech. It is 211 feet long by 58 
feet wide. At the Transepts it must have mea- 
Bured 116 feet in width. From the ground to the 
gables the height was probably about 70 feet. 

The Church of Netley Abbey, like that of all 
the old monasteries, was built in the form of a 
Latin cross, of which the length lay east and west, 
and the cross part north and soutb. The long end 
of the cross forms the Nave or body of the Church, 
while the north and south parts of the cross form 
the two Transepts. The remainder of the monastic 
apartments, the Chapter House, the Befectory, 
the Ladye Chapel, &c., are situated round about 
the South Transept. 

The effect of the ruin, rendered so picturesque 
by the heavy masses of ivy which adorn its walls 
is very striking. The magnificent East Window 
Btill remains as one of the most elegant examples 
of Early English art in the kingdom. It is there 
that the ivy clings most tenderly as though to 
shield its beauty from the decay of time and to 
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ITETLET ASBST AM IT IS. 15 

bind together the broken, mouldering traceiy in 
its winding arms of green. The shafts of the win- 
dow are yery numerous and beautifully propor- 
tioned, so as to giye it an appearance of great per- 
spective depth. On the arched mouldings, above 
the window recess, are several handsomely carved 
ornaments. 

The West Window has been despoiled of its 
tracery, but it is nevertheless very imposing. On 
each side of it is a small doorway leading by a 
little staircase to the Tnforium. 

The Nave was formerly separated from the 
aisles by eight arches and columns, with which tte 
arches and windows of the Clerestories above 
corresponded. 

The windows of the south aisle are much 
smaller than those of the nortL This was a work 
of necessity, since the windows could only be 
brought down as low as the cloister roof on the 
other side of the wall would allow, besides which 
it was somewhat advantageous as admitting less 
of the full light of the noon-day sun to interfere 
with the sombre and chastened effect of the beau- 
tiful painted West Window. 

But three of the windows of {he north aisle 
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16 eun>i TO htbtlbt abbxt. 

remain. These are large and perfect, and excel* 
lent specimens of the triple window. 

The South Transept is one of the most in- 
teresting portions of the Abbey, and is in a better 
state of preserration than almost aisy other part. 
It is comparatiyely recently that the roof of this 
Transept fell down &om sheer decay. It is said 
to have been very richly adorned, and among other 
carved ornaments, to have been embellished with 
the arms of Edward the Confessor, to whose mem- 
ory the Abbey was erected, and hence the name 
Edwardstow. The Cloister GWlery, or Triforium, 
round this Transept is qnite perfect. These gal- 
leries extending ronnd each side of the Abbey 
Church, were constructed exactly wide enough for 
one person. Through their open arches the wor- 
shipper might either watch the imposing service 
beneath him, or shrouding himself behind the solid 
masonry, continue his devotions in seclusion, 
while the solemn hymn of the monks, with the 
responses of the echoing arches and reveberating 
aisles and the subtle, rising incense, would still 
incite his mind*to holy feeling. 

On the east pier of the South Transept may 
be noticed a small freseoed head. Think not 
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KETLET ABBEY AS IT 18. 17 

reader mine, tbat you here contemplate the work 
of an artist of the thirteenth century. It was only 
painted by a visitor to ruined Netley a few years 
back. Kty, is'nt it ? How we would try to fancy 
it an exquisite work of art if it only happened to 
be old ! But then, many a great man is thought^ 
all the more of for having been dead and buried a 
few years, and many a badly painted picture is 
suddenly discovered to be very beautiful indeed 
when it is dug up again &om an old ruin, and can 
be confidently referred to the Middle Ages. A 
relic of by-gone ages is always interesting, but not 
necessarily beautiful. 

However, to make up for the disappointment 
in some measure, we may see an interesting inscrip- 
tion on a recently uncovered base near the 
Chancel, which reads as follows : — 

"H. DI. GBA. laEX. AKOL." 

and it is ornamented with a crown, and a shield 
bearing three lions. 

Beneath the Chancel Window is a Credence 
Bracket, supported by the head and two arms of a 
cherubic figure. On the wall, on either side, is an 
Almery or Locker — a small cupboard, in which to 
place the materials for Altar service. On the 
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18 aUIDB TO NETLEY ABBET. 

South wall may be noticed a Piscina or niche for 
water. 

The east side of the South Transept formed 
the Lat)ye Chapel, and must have been profuselj 
decorated. Its groining is yery handsome. Of 
the Altar which formerly glittered in the light of 
thetaU candles that burned in honour of the 
Virgin Mary, whose statue stood in the soft light 
of the double window here, nought remains to 
point out the spot, save an upright row of stones 
which supported the Altar step. Bemembering 
that the Abbey was dedicated to the Virgin, we 
may be quite sure that the utmost amount of or- 
nament was lavished on this particular portion. 

It is probable that the corresponding aisle in 
the North Transept was used as the Chapel of St. 
Edward. 

Ascending the worn steps of the Tubbet 
Staibcase we reach the top of the outer wall of 
the Abbey. We may safely walk round the well- 
trodden path bordered with hanging ivy, which 
covers many an owls nest. 'From our elevation 
we have a good view of the general form of the 
building. The site of the North Transept, too, 
may b§ seon marked by a |;rayel path bordered by 
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KETLET ABBEY AS IT IS. 19 

stones. A little archway in the side of the South 
Transept, just wide enough for one person, ad- 
mits us into the Cloister Gallerj. Having passed 
round to the opposite side, the visitor may hazard 
a step through a small pointed window, and he 
will be able to continue his walk around the walls 
right on to the West Window and the little stair- 
cases of the Triforium. 

Betuming again and descending tbe Turret 
Stairs, we enter the Sacbistt, where the consecra- 
ted vessels and vestments were deposited. A niche 
in the wall with a little hollow, possibly for holy 
water, is worthy of passing attention. There is a 
story told of a man who dreamed of money con- 
cealed in this part less successfully than he of the 
Cloister Court, and as this man did'nt find it after 
all, it is a story the more easy of belief. Having 
entered the Sacristy at night, he set to work with 
his pick-axe to make a hole in the wall, (which un- 
fortunately he did), in order to find the treasure 
that was hid therein, (which unfortunately he 
did'nt), but only succeeded in leaving a monument 
of his stupidity to future dreamers. 

We next enter the Chafteb House^ which if 
mbout 88 fenst square. Its remaining arches are 
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20 otrrDE to btetlet abbit. 

very elegant. The vaulted ceiling was formerly 
supported by four sliafted columns in the centre. 
On the west the three newly-opened arches look 
out on the Cloister Court through which we have 
already passed. Of these arches the centre one 
was probably a door and the other two, windows. 
On the east are two narrow windows with quatre- 
foil openings. It was in the Chapter House that 
the Abbot was accustomed to sit in judgment, 
enjoin penances, and deliver instructions and ex- 
liortations to the monks. Here the community 
would sit in solemn chapter to deliberate upon the 
business of the Abbey. The Chapter House was 
also reserved as a place of burial for those monks 
w:ho were deemed worthy of special honour. The 
capitals of the colunms are cut in Purbeck mar- 
ble; the columns thei^selves are of Caen stone. 
One of the capitals, which has been removed from 
Netley, was beautifully carved with the ivy leaf, 
the plant that has since spread itself over every 
portion of this Abbey more than over any other 
ruined monastery in England. A strange, mute 
prophet, thai ivied capital! Perchance as the 
eye of the Abbot rested for a moment on the car- 
ving in his Chapter Houses be read not the dark 
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lesson in its marble leaves — heeded not the whis- 
per of the stone that told of the diiefest ornament 
of the Abbey in coming years, when all its scnlp- 
tured bosses should be decayed and every capital 
and every window should be arrayed in new 
beauty by the fluttering ivy, with which the fra- 
gile grass of the field — ** the grass which to day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven" — should 
mock the tiny endurance of the lasting stone and 
defy the hand of time. The marble carving has 
waited long for the fulfilment of its prophecy — 
waited till each column, like itself, has become 
capped with the twining ivy — and its mission ac- 
complished, it is gone. 

From the Chapter House we proceed to the 
Passage, which connects the Ecclesiastical portions 
of the Abbey with the secular parts. This leads 
lis to what has been called the Abbot's Pablottb, 
but which was more probably a small room in con- 
neetion with 

" The Bepectobt, into which we next enter. 
This was the large dining-room of the monastery, 
and is about twenty-five feet wide by seventy feet 
long. It is groined in a similar maimer to tho 
Chapter House^ and lighted by three windows on 
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22 GiriBE TO KETLET ABBET. 

the eastern side. These windows were probably 
uniform, in the first instance, but have since been 
altered. For nearly 300 years the monks daily 
dined in this place. During meals the Abbot sat 
at the head of the table, and the monks next him, 
beginning with the eldest. They ate their food 
in silence while they listened to one of their num- 
ber, who read them a homily, and they were com- 
pelled to drink, lay aside their wooden trenchers, 
and even roll up their napkins in prescribed order 
and time. The remains of a fresco painting are 
just discernible on a portion of the plaster. At 
the end of the Befectory is a small room opening 
into the Buttery, through which the dishes were 
handed. A doorway leads us into the Buttery, 
which is a tiny room, and was formerly a Cloister. 
Another small opening in the waU communicates 
with the Kitchen, by which the meats were 
handed through to the dining-room. 

* The Kitchen, called the Abbot's Kitchen, is 
a large and vaulted room, forty-eight feet by 
eighteen. Its large, hooded fire-place is an object 
of interest. On each side of it is a small shelf for 
a light. The groinings of the ceiling have been 
destroyed, although the brackets and springers 
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Still remain and divide the roof into four parts. 

The Sttbteeeanegits Passage, wliicli has also 
been termed the Drain from the Pish-Ponds, is by 
the side of the Kitchen. It has been variously sup- 
posed to be a common sewer, or a passage by which 
the monks might either receive supplies in case of 
siege or make their escape in time of necessity ; 
or it has been thought to have been merely a drain 
in connection with the Fish-Ponds, so arranged 
that the monks might "catch fish without 
going outside the walls." This last supposition is 
certainly rather unlikely. That the monks of 
Netley should have taken so much pains and have 
expended so much money in order to enjoy the 
luxury of fishing from the kitchen, when the fish- 
ponds were within a stone's throw, is improbable to a 
degree. The connection of these subterraneous 
passages with the Eish-Ponds has been ascertained, 
and the marks of the hatcb for keeping back 
the water are still visible, but it is most likely they 
were joined to the ponds that the monks might be 
be able to flood them with water at a minute's notice 
should an enemy discover their secret entrance 
to the Abbey. As to the rest, it is probable 
that these passages were uaed generally at. 
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drains, while in time of need they might be made 
the medium of supplies or even a means of escape, 
and by flooding them they might at any period be 
rendered impregnable. One is said to terminate 
in a copse at some little distance from the Abbey, 
and another to lead down to the water. 

From the north door-way of the Kitchen we 
enter the GkiBDEK, which is a newly-turfed open 
lawn — a favourite resort of pic-nic parties. The 
Terrace, which till lately existed on the north and 
north-east sides, has been taken away and the 
ground levelled. Many of the trees which shel- 
tered the Gkrden and made it a secluded and 
pleasant spot, have been cut down to afford a good 
view of the Abbey jfrom the Carriage-Drive. 

At the north-east side of the Garden is a 
ruined building, which has been known as the 
Abbot's House. 

From the Abbot's House we next cross the 
Carriage-Drive to the Pish-Ponds. The Lower 
Pish-Fond is small and overgrown with tall reeds. 
It is square in shape and bounded on the north 
side by dark oaks. The upper Fish-pond, a little 
farther on, is a beautiful piece of water. The pond 
is triangular. The overhaxiging trees on the banks 
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cast their deep shadows far down in its quiet 
depths, and the clear, calm water, from which 
many a choice fish was taken for my Lord Abbot's 
dinner, sparkles and dances in the sun-light. 

A walk round the Carriage-Drive, outside the^ 
Abbey, will prove very interesting, and reveal 
several new views of the venerable ruin. 

The stone-work of the exterior of the Abbey 
has evidently been executed with a view to dura- 
bility rather than to nicety of finish. The view of 
the rugged outside waUs, against which the thick 
foliage of the oak and ash contrasts with rare 
beauty, is exceedingly picturesque, especially oi^ 
the east side, from whence we have a most beauti- 
ful view of the East Window of the Abbey ChurcL. 
Several of the trees which enshroud the Abbey 
and render it a green and youthful spot in the 
very midst of its hoary age, have been cut away 
towards the place where the old North Transept 
stood. Traces of the moat which surrounded 
Netley Abbey may be observed on the South sida 
It was about eleven feet deep and the bank on the 
inside was about nine feet high. 

Eomantic stories of Netley Abbey, there are^ 
but few. To be sure there's the story whicL 
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ThomaB Ingoldsby tells us was narrated to liim bj 
an "intelligent cab-driver of Southampton," who, 
on being closely questioned concerning its autben- 
ticity, confessed to have received it by tradition 
from Hs grandmother who said that "somebody 
told her so." It is romantic enough, 'an please 
you, my masters — so romantic indeed, that it has 
done duty in several London periodicals without 
contradiction, although it appears to have no 
foundation whatever, beyond that which the Eev. 
Thomas Barhaia's informant supplied. The story 
goes, that, during some ancient repairs to the 
Abbey, a skeleton was. found imbedded in the 
wall where it had been built in with solid stone- 
work. It was the skeleton of a female who died of 
starvation in her narrow house of stone, wasted and 
shrunken, and stiffened in the agonized convul- 
sions of the horrid death she had suffered years 
before. Of course the story says, the skeleton 
crumbled all away on exposure to the air — all 
«keletons do, you know, — and then it finishes by 
asking, in an italic whisper, ^^who put her there P* 
Then there's the story of the sailor who fell 
from the Triforium of the South Transept and 
did'nt kill himself, which, all things considered, 
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was surprising : and there's also the story of the 
young woman who threw herself down from the 
same place — and did — ^which, all things considered, 
was'nt. 

Among the most interesting of the Belics of 
Netley Abbey may be mentioned several squares of 
painted glass, about 12 inches by 18 inches, now 
in the possession of Mr. Bullar. One represents 
the Virgin crowned "queen of heaven" in the pre- 
sence of the Almighty, surrounded by a fancifiil 
border of grotesque figures. Another exhibits 
a monk kneeling in the cloisters, with a vision of 
our Lord in the air, while a portion of the building 
is on fire. A third depicts the Crucifixion, with 
a border of thorn branches. The fourth subject 
is, Jesus taken from the Cross. 13ie fifbh pour- 
trays the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth, and the 
last is an obscure moii^h legend. A sepulchral 
slab may be seen at the Fort, on which is carved 
the outline figure of a monk. A monumental 
plate was also discovered at Netley, of very 
hard brass, which was used for many years as the 
back of a fire-place. It at length fell into the 
hands of a gentleman, who appreciated the relic and 
had it cleaned. It represents the figures of a Enight 
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and a Lady kneeling, while a scroll proceeds 
from the mouth of each. On the Knight's 
scroll is inscribed in Latin, "This one thing will I 
ask of the Lord, that X may dwell in the house of 
the Lord." On the Lady's scroll is inscribed, 
**My heart said unto Thee, Thy face will I seek." 
There also remain engravings of three ancient 
seals of Netley Abbey, respectively bearing the 
following inscriptions : — ".s'beate. maeie. be. 

STOWE. SCI. EDWAEDI;" — " S'ABB'IS. LOCI. fiCI. 
EDWAEDI ;" — & "s'COMMTNE. ABB'iS. LOCI. SCI. 
EDWAEDI. DE. LETTELTE." 

Beside these relics are several carvings in the 
possession of private individuals, and numerous 
portions of the tesselated pavement, the most usual 
pattern of which is the fleur-de-lis. One encaus- 
tic Ble was found during the late repairs, of es- 
pecially beautifiil design. On a white ground is 
a vine-leaf most delicately and naturally painted 
in green. 

Eetuming ontfe more to the Abbey Church 
it is not difficult to form some slight idea of 



KoTB.—Th0 Painted Qlass 8pok«iL of in the proceeding page^ was 
presonted by the late Mr. Bnllar, to the Hartley Institn* 
tion, and nar be aeea ia the inndow of the Entranct 
Ha2, of that Biiilding. 
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OME of our 
great anatom- 
i ists, we are told 
" are able to sup- 
ply us with the 
exact represen- 
tation of an 
antediluvian 
aiiimal,together 

with minute particulars as to its food and 
habits, jfrom the patient study of only a 
single bone of the creature, which may have 
been exhiuned fipom its long burial in the 
sandstone of the secondary rocks. So it is an easy 
matter to an architect to restore us every arch 
and window with every trifling detail of moulding 
and carved ornament in Netley Abbey, fipom a 
careful observation of each ruined fragment that 
remains. Even if we happen to be neither deeply 
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read antiquarians nor practical arcHitects, we may 
yet summon to our aid a subtle necromancer, by 
name Imagination, who will raise up before us the 
tall structure of Netley Abbey as it stood of old, 
who will crown it with the massiye tower, a sea- 
mark to mariners, and who will e'en bring the 
monks from their mouldered coffins to re-people 
it for us. Does it seem so long ago since the 
hymn of the Cistercians reveberated through the 
aisles of the Abbey Church? "Why, many men 
can refnember sixty years back, and it only needs 
fiye of these sixties to bring us to the time. The 
fifth of these men doubtless often saw the Abbot 
of Netley, and, if he were a member of the South- 
ampton Corporation, perchance paid him many a 
good round sum for an occasional load or two of 
the Abbey timber. 

Well, let us take our stand between the Tran- 
sept piers of the ruined, ivy-mantled Abbey 
Church, and call the Enchanter to work his spell. 

Insensibly the ivy loosens its grasp from the 
grey waUs before us. Tall and white rise the 
aisles with their marble-shafted pillars. Above 
them the Cloister Gulleries — ^higher still, the Cle- 
restoiy windows. Straight above our heads is the 
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groined roof of the Abbey, carved with the arms of 
manya bene&ctor. The light falls softly through the 
painted glass of the East Window, just tipping 
the tapers of the high altar with brilliant colours, 
and then rests in a pool of purple and green and 
crimson on the Altar steps, and on the Chancel 
pavement. 13ie carved screen which separates the 
Nave from the Choir — the oak stalls for the wor- 
shippers — ^the tessellated floor — the brass lectern 
we have them all before us. Long sunbeams slant 
down from the Clerestory windows, full of the 
motes of the early morning air, and fall on the 
shorn heads of the monks below. It is five o'clock 
on a glorious sunmier mom, and they are engaged 
in the service called Prime. The monks have just 
risen from their hard couches, but think not this 
is their first service. At two o'clock they began 
their day with the Vigils which lasted an hour. 
Then came Matins which concluded at four o'clock 
and now, after an hour's repose, they continue 
their devotions. On the right hand side is seated 
the Abbot with half the monks, facing the Prior 
and the rest of the brethren on the opposite side, 
and fhey chant the sentences and responses alter- 
nately. Here and there in the Cloister Galleries 
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above, we may see an occasional worsUpper, now 
joining in the service, and anon we miss him be- 
hind the solid masoniy where he continues his 
prayers and meditations in secret. 

Prime being over, the monks proceed to the 
Chapter House to listen to the admonitions of the 
Abbot. He announces what penances are to be 
done by disobedient brothers. One offending mem- 
ber of the community is to be sent to "Coventry ** 
by the rest — another will have to sit alone in a chair 
in the middle of the choir — an unfortunate Jay- 
brother has to prostrate himself on the ground fer 
no end of time — ^and the best looking of the novices 
is to wear an old sack round his neck, and to re- 
peat psalms for a week, llien follows the Abbot's 
homily, and as it has no particular interest for us, 
we may take this opporiTunity for noticing the 
dress of the monks of Netley . They are all attired 
in a loose, white, hooded robe, reaching to the 
ground, and confined about the waist by a woollen 
girdle. The small black "scapulary", or cape, 
which they now wear over their shoulders, they 
will presently change for a white one when they 
go to service. The Benedictines used to nick- 
name our Oisterciajis the "White Boys," because 
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of the colour of their dress. Shirts, these strict 
brethren haye none, save when prescribed a hair 
ifhirt by way of penance, and as their beds are 
coarse straw, and they rest on them without ever 
undressing, they hare no inducement to lie a-bed 
late in the morning. And then again, drinking 
water mixed with fowl's dung, or standing before 
the cross with outstretched arms and bare feet on 
the cold stones, for indulging in an extra nap 
instead of going down to Vigils, is a fine healthy 
•timulant to promote edtfy rising,. 

But the Abbey bell tolls for Capitular 
mass. The Abbot and his twelre monks, the 
lay brothers and the novices proceed again to the 
church. At the conclusion of this service they 
have an hour for study or manual labour. Then 
follows Terce, after which they all meet for high 
Mass. The solemn hymn of the monks echoed 
back by the tall arches of the aisles, has an 
influence of cahn and holy quiet on the mind of the 
listener. We notice two or three brothers seated 
on a bench in the south aisle, who prostrate them- 
Belves reverently before the Host with the rest of 
fhe monks. These are the monks who have offended 
against the rulM of the Cistercian order, anr' 
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sit here in public disgrace, imtil such time as tiie 
Abbot shall release them from their punishment. 
High Mass concluded, then follows Sext, the 
service for the sixth hour. By this time it is about 
ten o'clock, and unless it is a fast day, the monks 
will proceed to dinner in the Refectory. According 
to their laws they eat their meal in strict silence, 
though it is to be feared, from the accounts of 
contemporary writers, that they are not always so 
decorous in their attention to him who reads the 
day's homily as thfey are this morning, but that 
mitred Abbot and tonsured monk will e'en exchange 
many a sparkling sally and ribald joke when they 
are not troubled with the presence of visitors. 
After dinner the monks in procession return to the 
Church to perform grace. This done, the Chanter 
dismisses his singing beys, and all the monks have 
an hour's leisure. Many of them employ this time 
in devout exercises. 

The Almoner now takes his station at the gate 
of the monastery and distributes the alms of the 
day. These consist of some of the fragments of 
dinner over and above the scraps which have to be 
reserved for supper this evening, and may-hap, of 
.« bit of bread and a cup of water which some pigus 
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deceased has left to Holy Church to be distributed 
every Wednesday among the poor passers-by. 

The Chamberlain, who has the care of the scanty 
wardrobes of the monks and provides them with 
shaving requisites, goes round to see that each is sup- 
plied with a decent cope and scapulary, and a girdle 
of worsted. No little circle of hair does the Cister- 
cian law allow its followers to cultivate for the adorn- 
ment of their shorn pates — ^no half measures vidth 
these rigid reformers. Many other monkish brethren 
are content to preserve thdr cherished lock's 
and to keep up appearances by just wearing a little 
bald patch on the top of the crown; many will mince 
matters and content themselves with shaving half- 
way ; but the Chamberlains of the disciplinarians 
who came from the desert of Citeaux, insist on the 
tonsure, the whole tonsure,and nothing but the ton- 
sure. Oh! how the merry monks of Clugni deride 
our Cistercians for their austerities! "You are the 
only monks in the world," say they, " you White 
Boys! You are Saints! We are only black sheep!" 

If we walk through to the Scriptorium we may 
possibly see some of the "White Boys" engaged in 
transcribing books. As monasteries are the seat 
of all the learning in Britain in these days^ thm 
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writing of the miesaLi and tiie directories of semce, 
and Tnafcing fair copies of the works of the ecclesias- 
tical flsthers and the classical literature of G-reece 
and Borne, form no small part of the daily duties of 
themonks. TheyilluminatetheSacredWritingswith 
scrupulous care, and the gorgeous borders of purple 
and gold and red with which they surround the 
text, are not merely placed there, (as too many of 
our modem illuminators would place them,) to 
decorate the page by the contrast of brilliant 
colours and shining metal Kay, the scribe has 
studied the meaning of each passage for weeks 
before he sat down to write it on the yellum. He 
has patiently sought out the exact sense of the 
Evangelist whose book he has painted in gold and 
iscarlet and dirers colours, and there, hidden away 
among the leares imd the arabesque figures and the 
strange scroll-work of the border, you will find his 
commentary on the text, shadowed forth by the 
dim symbols of the flowers and the stray leaflets 
of the beautiful pattern of the missal painter. 
Of the monks who thus labour to multiply copies 
of the Holy Scriptures or the classics, some work 
for pleasure and others for penance. The "colo- 
phons,'' as they are called, the little short sentences 
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with wUch fhej conclude their tedioua taski, azo 
rery curious. One finishes by saying, "Sweet it 
is to write the end of any book." Another, "A« 
many therefore as shall read this book, pardon me 
I beseech you, if aught I have erred in accent acute 
or grave, in apostrophe, iu breathing soft or 
aspirate; and may G-od saye you alL Amen!" 
A third writes, "Te who read, pray for me, the 
most sinful of men, for the Lord's sake." 

Let us see how the monks of Netley get on 
in their Scriptorium. It is a little room, through 
the narrow window of which the sun is shining 
and making a bright path up the wall on the other 
Bide. A rude crucifix hangs in the middle of the 
bright path. The only monk who employs himself 
in the transcription of books at Netley is sunning 
himself down in the Cloisters. Here is his work. 
Let us examine it. He is a bad clerk, is our scribe, 
even for such times as these when the Mayor of 
Winchester, (pious ignorance I) signs his name 
with a cross. It is no sacred book he is copying, 
no Holy Eyangel, and the tranAcribeif is no illum- 
inator and but an indifferent speller ! Alas! It ia 
only " Shetoriea Ciceronis." 

We will return to the Church and listen to 
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None, the service for tlie ni^th hour, which is sung 
at one o'clock. This is followed by Vespers, which 
commence at three. By the time the monks have 
concluded Vespers and put on their scapularies 
again, it is five o'clock and supper time. 

The Bursar has duly caused the remnants of 
dinner to be served up for this second meal — fish 
and spinach and bread, we have to day — a poor 
enough refection for the last of two scanty meals 
a day — and it has actually been hinted that the 
brethren have occasionally been known to grumble 
at their meat and drink ! Nevertheless, as none of 
the monks of Netley were ever canonized for their 
special austerities, it i^ just within the range of 
possibility, that while we wander about the Abbey 
Church, the Abbot and the Prior, with the Bursar 
and a few particular favourites, may be comfortably 
enjoying a peg-tankard of " double-beere," to be 
followed by a draught of wine from the cellars of 
which Mr. Bursar keeps the key. These peg- 
tankards hold two quartf" On the inside is a row 
of eight pins, one above another, from top to bottom. 
When the cup is full, there is just half a pint of 
ale between each peg. Every person to whom it 
ia handed must drink down to his peg, or in default, 
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must drink again as deep aa the next peg. Th« 
rest of the monks are supposed to be engaged in 
reading or study. 

The officials of our Abbey are all implicitly 
subject to the will of the Abbot. He has been 
elected with great pomp, and must be obeyed with^ 
unreserved submission by his subordinates. He 
appoints all the inferior officers and may dismiss 
them at pleasure. My Lord Abbot is a little king 
in his own castle, whose will is law and whose rule 
is only terminable at his death. The monks of St. 
Edmundsbury once applied to their Abbot on some 
matter touching their " rights," when Lord Abbot 
Sampson told them that they had better be quiet, 
because " as long as he lived he would be master.'* 

Next in dignity to the Abbot comes the Prior, 
who is a sort of vice-president to rule in the ab- 
sence of the Abbot. He is again assisted by the 
Sub-Prior. 

The Bursar, also called the Cellarer, is an 
appointment both honourable and profitable, as it 
concerns the superintendence of the entire feeding 
department of the monastery. 

The Chanter, or Precentor, has the care of the 
service of song and the instruction of the choristers. 
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Tlie Befectioner superintends the cooks and 
the cooking, and looks after all matters connected 
with the comfort of the dinimg-room. 

The Sacristan sees to the repairs of the Church, 
provides the tapers and long candles for service, 
takes care of the plate and vestments, dusts the 
flhrines, and receives the oblations offered at the 
altar. 

The Master of the novices educates the boys 
who are being brought up as monks. 

The Porter, who must be ** a man of mature 
age," is to keep the gates strictly closed, day and 
xug]»t, and to admit no suspicious persons. 

The Complin service commences at six o'clock. 
An hour afterwards the Sacristan goes round to 
blow out all the candles and lock up the plate and 
vestments. The shrine of St. Edwarde and the 
Chapel of Our Ladye are left in the soft light of 
the evening sun and the monks retire to their long 
dormitory, where the little, hard, straw beds are 
separated from each other by a thin curtain only. 
These thin partitions answer a double purpose. 
While each monk is thereby rendered perfectly 
solitary, he can nevertheless overhear themidnight 
penance of his next neighbour, and the coniciowK 
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ne88 of his eompanion's wakeful discipline reiy 

often incites Iiiin to get up and take a turn at the 

whip-cord himself. Sometimes an erring brother 

will get up from his straw at midnight and take a 

puU at the Abbey beU, in order that all the rest 

may murmur a prayer for "ye goode of hys sowle." 

Sometimes the brethren who are thus rudely awaked 

from their first sleep are in a humour to mutter 

anything but benedictions for the disturber^ 

benefit. Certain calumniators hare even referred to 

more wakeful midnight exercises than these. They 

have Tentured to whisper of a gaudiolum of monks 

who don't seem half so sleepy as they ought at one 

o'clock in the morning, and who shout and sing^ 

not ! Sanctissime ! nor Ave Maria ! but 

Aye! color yini clari, 
Dulcis potu8> non amari, 
Tua no8 inebriari 
Digneris potentia ! 

O! quam placens in colore I 
O ! quam fragrans in oilore I 
O! quam sapidum in ore ! 
Dulce Mnguie vinculum ! 

Felix Tenter quern incrabis t 
Felix guttur quod rigabia I 
Felix OB quod tu lavabis ! 
Etbeata labial* 

♦ Longfellow's " Golden Legend.**^ 
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and the response is taken up by a sound remarkably 
like tbe rattle of cups on a trencher table. 

Listen ! Do we hear aught of the sounds of 
revelry stealing dully through the heavy doors 
which separate us from the Refectory? No. All 
is stiU and quiet and holy. Perhaps it is too early. 
Perhaps, after all, these calumniators are very 
wrong. We are alone in the Abbey Church. The 
shadows that fall on the tesselated pavement are 
creeping, creeping, up the carved screen, higher 
and. higher as the sun goes down. Not a sound is 
to be heard through the dim arches — 

•* No sound — Good Gracious I— what was that ? 

Was it the moan, 

The parting groan, 
Of her who died imbedded in stone ? — 

FuU and clear 

On my listening ear 
It comes — again, — ^near, and more near — 
Why, Zooks ! it's the popping of Ginger Beer I'** 

And so it is, dear reader, for turning round 

towards the Sacristy we find our reverie of "Netley 

Abbey as it was" has been brought to an untimely 

conclusion by the unseemly noise of the ginger 

beer corks of a pic-nic party who are meanwhile 

intently admiring the ivied grandeur of " Netley 

Abbey as it is." 

♦ lagoldsby IvCgends. p. 301. 
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IV. 

HISTOBT OP NETLET ABBET. 




ETLEY ABBEY, according 
to Dugdale and Tanner, was 
founded by King Henry m. 
in 1239, although not endowed 
until twelve years afterwards, 
when the monastery was first 
eon firmed by royal charter and dedi- 
caltd to St. Mary and St. Edward. 
"When Beaulieu Abbey had become very in- 
fluential and wealthy and its monks had prospered 
exceedingly, they sent out a colony from their num- 
ber who quickly chose the beautiful site on which 
they soon afterwards erected Netley Abbey. 

Npt only did the first of the monks of Netley 
come from Beaulieu, but they also derived the 
name of their new monastery from thence. We 
may discover this by analysing the two words. 
Bellus Locus means " pleasant place." Translated 
into Gallic, the monks made it Beaulieu, Further- 
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more it became corrupted into Bewleja. The 
moiikB who went out from Beanlieu being deainmi 
to preserve a remembrance of tbe old Abbey they 
bad left in the name of the new one they were 
bnildingy also called their monastery ''pleasant 
place," but changed the Latin adjectiye expressing 
^ pleasant," and instead of saying "Bellw Locus/' 
they called their new Abbey ^LoBhm Locus " and so 
both remembered their old home and distinguished 
their new occie. **L<Btu9 JOocus'* was Anglicised 
' into "Lettdye" and « Letelegh," and afterwards 
corrupted to "Nettelye" and "Netlie." Hence 
the name, Nethy Abbey. 

In 1242 Netley Abbey was endocred witili 
certain lands by Boger do ClarOy who moreoyer 
gave the Abbot the adyowson of Schyre ChurcL 
When John de Warrenne who was a man of most 
yiolent character,* succeeded to the property of 
De Clare, it became necessary to confinn this latter 
gift at an expense of twenty marks to the Abbey. 

•Subsequently De Warrenne endowed Netley Abbey 

* De Waxrenne on one occasion quarrelled with Sir 
Alan de Zouch about a bit of land, and, "diicenimg that 
he must submit to the j ustice of the law, he yet paaaionatelj 
Tented himself in foul language, and then assaulted Sir 
Alan and his«on, in Westminster Hall, with such violenee 
that he almost killed the one and wounded the other.** 
He was made to pay 9000 marks for this. When he was 
asked on another oocasion, by the king's commissiflners, to 
produce the title of his estates, he unsheathed an old swotd 
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with Bomt considerable benefactions. Edmund^ 
£arl of Cornwall and Bobert de Yere added to it» 
possessions several territories. Walter de Burg 
also presented tbe Abbey witb estart^es in Lincoln- 
sliire which he held of the king on an annual fee 
of a pair of gilt spurs and a helmet lined with fine 
linen. Several other bequests were made to the 
monks of Netley Abbey, of Vhich the names of 
the testators are lost. The Corporation of South- 
ampton annually presented a pipe of wine, and 
the Abbey also realized some slight revenue &om 
the sale of timber to the Corporation. In 1288 
the Abbot of Netley complained to the king and 
his council against the bailiffs of Southampton who 
had charged him a hundred shiUings toll for mer- 
chandize. The Abbot pleaded the Abbey Charter 
of Henry IIL and was thereby exempted from toll 
in all transactions not extending beyond " food or 
clothing, or the like." The imperfect list of the 
Abbots of Ifetley whose names have been handed 

down to TUB, is as follows : — 

Robert — — — — — 1235 
Walter — — — — — 1290 
Henry de Iiigleshanx — — — 1371 

and told them to tell the king, ** by this sword I hold my 
lands, and by the same I mean to defend them." It seems 
that king Edward pocketed the affiront in order to engage 
De Warrenne and his stout retidners for service in the 
Stotch win then pending. 
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JohnStelhard — — — — 13T4 

Philip de Comhampton — — 1387 

John de Gloucester — -^ — . 

Richard Middleton — — — 1400 

Thomas — — — — — 1527 

Of Netley Abbey during the 300 years it was in- 
habited by the monks, little else is known. But 
from the fact that at the time of the dissolution 
only one volume fonned their whole library, and 
from the gradual degeneracy of the religious 
character of the Cistercians of other houses during 
the time, it is to be feared that the monks of Netley 
fell into similar abuses with those narrated by "Wil- 
liam of Wykeham concerning the brethren of the 
priory of Selboume. There, the reading of the Bible 
and the holy services of the Cloister had been 
neglected. Disorderly women and jovial compan- 
ions had been admitted. The monks refused to wear 
the white garments of the order and demanded 
the worth of them in money instead. Some of them 
even hunted and kept hounds. The Abbey seal 
which hung at the Altar within reach of all, was 
affixed to private documents for unholy purposes. 
The Abbey plate and vestments were pawned, and 
the monks said no masses for the souls of their 
benefactors, but adorned themselves with robes 
bordered with sable and ermine, and girded about 
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the waist with silken girdles worked with gold and 
silver, and wore very smart boots and showy gloves. 

By the dissolution of monasteries and religious 
houses by Henry Tin. in 1537, the possessions of 
644 convents, 90 colleges, 2374 chantries and free 
chapels, and 110 hospitals, were annexed to the 
crown. According to Burnet, the annual value 
of this property was something over a million and 
a quarter pounds sterling, besides a vast quantity 
of plate and jewels. 

It was given out, in order to enlist popular 
feeling in favour of this measure, that it would 
result in relieving the king's subjects of all taxes 
and services of any kind, and that the revenues 
should be applied to the maintenance of an army 
of 40,000 men, 3000 knights, 60 barons, and 40 
new earls. Moreover, that a better provision 
should be made for the poor and for the preach- 
ing of the Protestant religion. Strype remarks, 
''nothing of this came to pass ; for neither was 
there provision made for the poor, nor yet order 
set for preaching the gospel, and in fine, a great 
part of it was turned to the upholding of dice-play- 
ing, masking and banqueting." Of this immense 
income, only £8000 wm ^oted to the endowment 
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^f the six new biBhopricf of WestminBter, Oiford, 
PeterboroTLgli, Bristol, Chester, and G-loucester. 

An extract or two from the old prayer book 
in use at this time in Netley Abbey, and all the 
other English monasteries, perhaps may not proye 
nninterestisg. It is entitled "The Festiyal," and 
uras last printed in 1632. Most. of it is taken from 
the "G-olden Legend," or book of the biography of 
Saints. In the ** Bedes," or directions to the people 
whom they are to pray for, we find enumerated, 
'"all they that find any light inthechnrch, or giye 
any behests, book, bell, chalice, or yestment, sur- 
plice, altar-cloth, or towel, lands, rents, lamp, or 
light, or any other ornaments, whereby God's 
4seryice is the better seryed, sustained, and main- 
tained, in reading and singing.'* Also for, "all 
true pilgrims and palmers, that haye taken their 
way to Bome, to Jerusalem, to St. Catherine's, or 
St. James', or to any other place." "Furthermore," 
it is added, " ye shall also pray for your father^s 
soul, for your mother's soul, for yiour godfather's 
soul, for your godmother's soul, for your brethren 
and sisters' souls, and for all the souls of your 
kinsfolk, and for your friends' souls, and for all the 
souls thai we are bound to pray for, and for a.. 
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fhe bouIb that be in the painB of purgatory, there 
abiding the mercy of Almighty Gk)d.*' The seyeii 
Bacraments, the Boven deeds of mercy, the BOTen 
deadly sins, the nine manners of horrible pains, 
and the nine manners of people who shall be tor- 
mented with the same, are all clearly expounded. 

On the day of High Mass, (provided we go 
and hear it,) we are told that we shall never ^* lose 
our eyesight, nor die sudden death ; nor in the time 
of the mass shall we wax aged." 

One of the strongest things in " The Festival" 
to which the reformers objected, was the General 
Sentence or Curse which was wont to be read four 
times a year. First of all the subjects of the Anath- 
ema were read out by name in English, then *Uhe 
Bishop being clothed in white and accompanied by 
the other priests belonging to the church, with up- 
lifted cross, and candles burning, stood up in the 
pulpit," and delivered in Latin the Curse of which 
the following is a translation : — "By the authority 
of God the Father Almighty, and of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and of all the saints, we excommu- 
nicate, anathematize, and deliver over to the devil 
all the aforesaid malefactors; that excommunicated, 
anathematized, and delivered over to the devil they 
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may be. Accursed be they in towns, in fields, in 
Highways, in footpaths, under roof, out of doors^ 
and ill all other places, standing, lying, sitting down, 
yising up, walking, running, awake, asleep, eating, 
drinking, and doing whatsoever other thing. From 
the illumination and all other good things of the 
church, we debar them. To the devil we condemn 
them. And in the pains of hell-fire we extinguish 
their souls, — (unless they repent and make satis- 
faction) — even as thiscandleisextinguished." Then 
the Bishop rang his bell and put out the light. 

Simon Fish, who wrote a book called "The 
Supplication of Beggars" in 1524, for which he 
was then exiled, but subsequently recalled from 
HIS banishment at the Beformation, read his tract 
*o the king, who shrewdly remarked, " If a man m 
pulling down an old stone wall should begin at the 
lower part, the upper part might chance to fall on 
his head," evidently meaning that the most prudent 
course would be to begin with the pope and then 
fell on the friars. Perhaps if Mr. Taylor, who lost 
his life in taking down a portion of Netley Abbey, 
had only remembered the king's remark he might 
have been an older man when he died. 

At the time of the dissolution, the revenue of 
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Ketlej Abbey was valued at £160 2s. did, and 
considering tbe prices of provisions at tbat time 
this was no small sum. An ox sold for £1 17s. Od., 
« sheep for 4s. 3d. Cheese was 2d. the pound — ^beef 
a>nd mutton l^d. the pound. Beer was &om ld« 
to 2d. the gallon, and wine 6d. the quart. 

The site of Netlej Abbey was then granted t« 
ISir William Faulet, in 1537. In 1572 it passed 
into the family of the Earl of Hertford, whence it 
descended to the Earl of Huntingdon, who fitted 
up the nav« of the church as a kitdiea. 

In the year 1700 the Abbey became the pro- 
perty of Sir Barket Lucy. He sold the matmals 
of the churdi to a carpenter of Southampton, named 
Taylor, who took off the roof which, till tiien, had 
remained entire. 

Brown Willis narrates the following story of 
the fate of Taylor, which he assures us was attested 
by credible witnesses : — 

" During the time he was in treaty with Sir 
Barket, he was greatly disturbed by frightful 
dr-eams, and, as some say, by apparitions, particu- 
larly that of a person in the habit of a monk, who 
threatened him great mischief if he persisted in hig 
>m^ose. One night in particular, he dreamed * 
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large stone &om one of the windows fell upon him 
and killed him, which so terrified him that he com- 
municated these circumstances to a particular 
friend, who advised him to desist. But avarice and 
the contrary advice of his other friends getting the 
better of his fears, he concluded the bargain, and 
when attempting to take out some stones from the 
bottom of the west wall, the whole body of the 
window fell down and crushed him to death." 

The farther of Dr. Isaac Watts was one of the 
friends to whom Taylor told his dream, who advised 
him to desist from his sacrilegious work. The heavy 
stone which fractured the skull of the carpenter 
would not hpwever in all probability have caused his 
deathjbut for the unskilful hand of the surgeon who, 
in seeking to extract a splinter from the wound, in- 
cautiously allowed his instrument to slip, which 
entered the brain and resulted in immediate death. 

The Abbey afterwards passed into the hands 
of a Mr. Clift, and from him descended to Mr. 
Dance, who subsequently became Sir Nathaniel 
Holland, Bart. It is now the property of T. Cham- 
berlayne, Esq., of Cranbury Park, Winchester, 
who has caused the recent cleaning and restoring 
of the ruin, and the removal of the heaps of rubbish 
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wMch formerly obstructed the view and choked up 
some of the handsomest of the arches and windows 
of the Abbey. 

Besides the previous particulars, the guide 
who has been your companion in your ramble to 
Netley, and who has sought to supply you with the 
requisite information by the way, has nought else 
to tell concerning the ruined old pile you have 
wandered over with him, so he will wish you "hon 
voyage^* and e'en conclude with one of the colo- 
phons of the wise old illuminators. It is not one 
of the wrathful ones, wherein the writer prays for 
"the maledictions of the Holy Trinity, of our 
Blessed Lady, of St. John the Baptist, and the one 
hundred and eighteen holy Nicene fathers and all 
the saints," to rest upon the head of the luckless 
wight who shall dare to cavil at a sentence in this 
book — "Anathema ! Amen." Neither does it seek 
" the fate of Sodom and G-omorrah and the halter 
of Judas" as the portion of whosoever shall "carry 
it away without permission of the Pope." The 
humble colophon of your guide is as follows : — 

^ttie^ti it iWf varlronne ]^S0 ttttsfcgllefttlU 
ntmtx anlr f&tiVtst sabe sou alle/^ 
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V. 

THE EOTAL VICTOEIA HOSPITAL IfETLET, 



CHE visitor to Netley Abbey will scarcely 
think of leaving the neigbbourliood with- 
out seeing Netley Hospital. A brief 
description of this noble military structure is 
therefore appended. 

The readiest mode of access to the Hospital 
from Southampton, is by the South Western Rail- 
way Branch line, which sets visitors down about 
half-a-mile in the rear of the building. Or the 
pedestrian will find it little more than a pleasant 
mile's walk from the Abbey, whence the road lies 
in a direct line. On making application at the 
Central entrance of the Hospital, an orderly will 
be told off from those on duty to accompany the 
visitor over those parts of the building open to 
the public. 

The foundation stone was laid by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, on the 19th of May, 1856. This 
large Hospital is built on the Corridor pkn. 
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and consists of a number of buildings, a portion 
of which is devoted for a School for Medical 
Officers of the Army. It is the longest building 
in England, being 1424 feet, or rather over a 
quarter of a mile in length. Besides three of the 
longest buildings in Bussia, there are very few 
edifices in the world which can challenge compar- 
ison with it in this respect. It is 50 feet high, 
and the central portion projects about 120 feet 
from the main building. 

The long front building consists of wards, each 
large enough for 9 or 12 patients, with opposite 
windows looking on one side into the corridor. 
Behind the main building stands another, contain- 
ing offices of administration and the dispensary, 
both which are connected with the front building. 
A long block with two wings stands further at the 
back, containing a dead house, wash house, etc., 
and separate rooms for infectious diseases. A 
corridor on the ground floor connects it with 
the main building. The Hospital contains 138 
wards and 1065 beds, each man is allowed about 
1700 cubic feet of space. 

Netley Hospital is built on the sloping bank 
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of the Southampton Water, about 45 feet above the 
water line. The whole of the grounds in front will be 
laid out in ornamental gardens and shrubberies, 
adorned with massive terraces overlooking tl^e sea. 

On each floor of the Hospital is a corridor, . 
running the whole length of the building, wherein 
the convalescents may take a walk of a quarter of 
a mile before retracing their steps. The quarter of 
a mile indoor view afforded down these corridors, is 
something the memory will ever afterwards fix upon, 
as a distinctive characteristic of this Hospital. !For 
the sake of the spectacle, it is a pity one cannot get 
the uninterrupted view from end to end of what is 
said to be the longest aisle in the world. So, stand- 
ing in the centre of the building, the visitor must be 
content to take his view in two instalments, and 
to tire his eyes with looking down the seemingly 
interminable vista to his right and left. From either 
of the corridors access is obtained to the wards. 
Each wing of the building contains 45 wards, 
arranged on the ground floor and two upper 
stories. The centre portion of the structure is 
reserved for invalided officers, who are allotted 
private rooms on the ground floor, and for the 
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nurses, whose apartments are situated on tlie first 
floor; while the topmost floor contains the Hospital 
stores. In this part of the edifice are the baths 
of which there are eight private ones, with extensive 
appliances for hot and cold bathing, as also a 
tolerably large swimming bath plentifully supplied 
with sea water. A commodious reading room, with 
chess, bagatelle, and other games is provided for the 
amusement of the patients, and during the winter 
months, lectures, musical entertainments, etc., are 
arranged for their instruction and recreation. 

The kitchen too, with its steam appliances to 
cook for fifteen hundred persons, and the extensive 
bakery are sights not to be missed. 

The Chapel is a neat and substantial structure, 
lighted by twelve handsome side windows, standing 
in a large garden behind the centre portion of the 
Hospital, service is conducted here in different 
modes and at different times, to meet the various 
religious views of the residents for the time being, 
The whole of the offices are protected by covered ways 

The medical school is a fine brick building, a little 
to the N.W. of the Hospital, used as a residence 
for the students, during the time they are persuing 
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their studies under the several professors connected 
with the Hospital. They have also the advantage 
of a splendid surgical collection, and an extensive 
and a well arranged museum. 
. Situate at some distance in the rear of the main 
building are the wash houses and laundry rooms, on 
a very extensive scale, where the major portion of the 
labour is performed by powerful steam machinery ; 
and in a valley at the rear of this, is a capitally 
arranged gas works, for supplying the Hospital, etc. 

Behind the Hospital several rows of substantial 
brick cottages are erected, as residences for the 
orderlies connected with the establishment, and 
fitted with separate baths and wash houses. 

On the Terrace to the left of the building is a 
tasteful memorial cross of gothic architecture, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by H.B.H. the 
Prince of Wales, on August 1st, 1864, to the 
memory of the officers of the medical staff who 
perished during the Crimean War. 

Considered as a large convalescent institution 
at the sea side, this establishment is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, and contains every 
modern improvement. 



PAUL AND SON, PRINTEKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
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